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STUDENT MOTIVATION 


When attendance is poor, students seem turned off or they just don't seem to 

appreciate the subject, the implication often is that the problem lies within 
the students - they are unmotivated. This may be true of some students, but 

it is important to note that motivation is a funtion of an individual's needs 
and interests as they relate to the learning environment. 


According to Charles Pascal in Student Motivation: Fostering Positive Attitudes 
Toward Learning. 


"Motivation problems are a result of a student's needs, prefer- 
ences, previous experiences and the attractiveness of the learn- 
ing environment (our courses) relative to other activities in 
which the student could be engaged (e.g. other courses, part- 
time job, skiing eté)." 


Willingness to invest time and energy in an activity is influenced both by prior 
experiences with the particular activity and by the current attractiveness of 
that activity in relation to competing activities. 


If students seem turned off or show a lack of appreciation, the problem is not 
wholly that of the student: the problem is the student in relation to what we 
as instructors are doing in our courses. Relevant learning comes from an inter- 
section of what we do in relation to student needs, experiences and priorites. 


It is useful to deal with most problems of student motivation by asking: 

1. What is it about my course and/or subject matter which students do not find 
positive and how can I find out more about the problem in order to design an 
effective solution? 


2. How can I design a course which "motivates" students and increases positive 
attitudes towards the course and the subject matter? 
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In order to determine student's attitudes 
toward the course and instructor 

while the course is in progress, we look 
for those indicators of student behaviour 
which might reveal how our students feel 
about our courses. A person who talks 
enthusiastically, reads and tries to stay 
in contact with the subject and/or course, 
gives us tangible evidence called approach 
indicators that he or she likes the course. 
A person who does not complete assignments, 
who looks bored and does not ask questions, 
gives us tangible evidence called avoidance 
indicators that he or she does not like the 
course. 


To measure the approach/avoidance indicators 


in your course you could: 


1. Keep a diary and note each event that 
leads you to believe a student is 
either favourably/ or unfavourably 
disposed toward your course. 


2. Create a questionnaire that would measure 


students' attitudes toward the course. 
3. Interview your students. 
Some factors that cause students to lose 


interest (taken from "Behavioural 
Objectives in the Affective Domain" 


National Science Supervisor's Association, 
Washington D.C. 1969). 


1. Excessive amounts of material discourage 


the student. If only the "best" students 


(usually meaning those who memorize 
easiest) can "cover the work" that is 
assigned, the result is usually an un- 
happy class that will lose interest 
rapidly. 


2. The material is presented in an uninterest- 


ing manner. Students often get tired of 
hearing teachers talk. How many minutes 
of the class time are spent in "telling" 


the students? Borrow a stopwatch and see 


for yourself. Do the students appear to 


enjoy their classes, or do they come into 


them in a listless fashion? 


. The vocabulary or reading level of the 


material may be too difficult. Some 
instructors never use a simple word 

if a difficult one is available. This 
may impress strangers, but it "turns 
off" the students. 


. The content of the course may be un- 


related to the students' interests and 
everyday lives. Failure to make this 
relationship clear often accounts for 
the lack of interest in classes. 


. The class is paced too fast to allow 


for reflective thinking. As a result, 
assignments become a sequence of 
memorization exercises. A few topics, 
carefully investigated, may be more 
valuable to the student than a "run 
through" of many. 


. Student's difficulties are not diag- 


nosed and corrected early enough to 
insure his continued progress. Such 
items as 1, 3, and 4 may be related 
to this problem. 


. There is a lack of variety in the 


teaching techniques. A technique use- 
ful in one situation may not be satis- 
factory in another. The lecture method 
is perhaps the least interesting and 
least effective of all teaching tech- 
niques. Some students learn more 
efficiently by one method, and other 
students learn more efficiently by 
other techniques. The techniques used 
need to fit the "style" of the student, 
the demands of the subject and the 
goals of the course. 


. Look at your own personal idiosyncra- 


cies. Often some of these distract 
students from the work at hand. Per- 
haps a fellow teacher who is a real 
friend might be willing to point them 
out. Or, studying a video-tape of a 
class session may be helpful for this 
purpose. 


. Lack of personal involvement on the 


part of students. Learning is not a 
spectator sport; it will not occur 
until the individual himself becomes 
involved in some way. Does the tea- 
cher provide for this involvement in 
his instructional program? 
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10. Anxiety from worry about test results 
often overshadows any pleasure the 
student may find in class. 


If there is enough interest, we will 
publish more on "Student Motivation" in 
future issues of Teaching and Learning. 
For those of you wishing to pursue the 
subject, here are a few books/articles 
which are available in our office. 


Ericksen Stanford C.: Motivation for 
Learning 1974, The University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor. 


DeCharms Richard: Enhancing Motivation 
1976, Irvington Publishers, N.Y. 


Student Motivation: Fostering Positive 
Attitudes Toward Learning-by; Charles 
Pascal, Centre for Learning and Develop- 
ment - McGill. 


A much more detailed bibliography on 
motivation is also available. 


“,.. and furthermore, 
class, | plan lo skip one 
lecture In return for 
each Jecture any of you 
skip — and then | will 
fest you on what I would 
have lectured on, had J 
been here.” 


FACULTY BILL OF RIGHTS: 


Every instructor shall have the right to: 


1. Choose those students who will be 
allowed to enroll in his courses. 


2. Drop any student within the first three 
weeks without the student's permission. 


3. Have three unexcused absences from 
lectures each quarter. 


4. Take occasional naps during classroom 
discussions. 


5. Munch on candy bars and drink Cokes 
during lectures. 


6. Absent himself from lectures for impor- 
tant duties such as plugging parking 
meters. 


7. Arrive late for lectures if he has a 
legitimate excuse such as "oversleeping'. 


8. Teach only those courses that motivate 
him and are relevant. 


9. Drop courses at mid-quarter if student 
motivation and interest levels are not 
satisfactory. 


10. Write evaluations on each student and 
publish them at the end of the quarter. 


11. Read the student newspaper and write 
letters during class discussions. 


12. Begin lectures the seventh week of the 
course and complete the entire quarter's 
work in the last three weeks. 


13. Show up once every three weeks and take 
issue with all points raised regarding 
material covered in the classes he 
missed. 


14. Call students at any time of night to 
discuss their performance on assign- 
ments. 


15. Withhold course requirements from 
students until Dead Week (the week 
prior to Final Week). 


16...Ask students if there was "anything" 
important in the assignments the 
instructor failed to read or grade. 
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18. 
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20. 


Burst into tears during instructor- 
student conferences when all other 
tactics fail. 


Lecture on the American political 
situation no matter what the course 
title is. 


Be forgiven for poor lectures if he 
can provide a legitimate excuse such 
as a "sick relative" or a "night on 
the town". 


Leave class one week before the end 
of the quarter because he has a ride 
to Ft. Lauderdale. 


